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The Doukhobor Colonists Not Yet Past the 
Critical Period. 


We have lately given place in our columns 
to accounts of the Doukhobors, written by two 
summer visitors who naturally brought away 
with them a more rose-colored view of their 
condition than would be obtainable at other 
seasons of the year. Our Friends who have 
been in the closest and most frequent touch 
with these colonies fear that such accounts 
may have the effect of setting Friends here- 
away in a dangerous state of ease in regard 
to the actual needs of that people through the 
coming winter. Though their industry during 
the summer has probably provided the larger 
part of them with a fair supply of sustenance 
for another winter, yet there have been many 
laboring under special disadvantages who will 
require the help of Friends to prevent serious 
suffering. It is feared that impressions re- 
ceived of their comparative comfort in the 
summer season will cause some Friends to feel 
so excused from rendering help during the 
critical time now approaching, that even more 
lives may be suffered to perish through desti- 
tution than was the case when our sympathies 
were more alert. 





Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 


“Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord God; for 
the day of the Lord is at hand; for the Lord hath pre- 
pared a sacrifice; He hath bid his guests” (Zeph. i: 7). 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Moorestown on the thirteenth instant. The 
beautiful weather, and the interest which cen- 
tered in the occasion, brought a large number 
of visitors from other Quarterly Meetings; 
these together with our own members filled the 
large new meeting-house nearly to its capacity. 
As the meeting gathered and settled into si- 
lence, a lively concern seemed speedily to 
arise that it might be held to the honor and 
glory of Him whom we professed to worship, 
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and that to Shiloh the gathering of the people 
might indeed be. Three young Friends in close 
succession very soon arose and gave vocal ex- 
pression to this feeling; inviting to the true 
inward silence, and to the true place and man- 
ner of worship, as taught by our blessed Master 
at the well of Samaria. A tender and fervent 
plea at the footstool of Divine grace was the 
next offering; after which the stream of a pure 
living gospel ministry seemed to have course, 
baptizing the assembly into that oneness of 
spirit which is the earnest of the better life 
into which all are called of God. An aged 
Friend, who was reckoned among the deeply 
concerned visitors, in a powefful appeal for 
our submission to the cleansing and refining 
operation of the Holy Spirit, referred to the 
cross of Christ as the power of God unto sal- 
vation; also quoting the text, “The King’s 
daughter (which is the church), is all glori- 
ous within; her clothing is of wrought gold ” 
(Psalm xlv: 13). Calling attention to the ex- 
pression “ wrought gold,” that it signified gold 
tried in the fire, and yet so carefully that not 
a particle of the pure metal would be allowed 
to be consumed in the refining process. The 
parable of the vine was dwelt upon by another 
aged Friend ; special reference being made to 
the necessity of the pruning process upon the 
branches: that though it might seem wasteful, 
yet it was for a great and valuable purpose, 
namely, that much good fruit might be borne. 

After several other ministering Friends had 
spoken, addressing themselves particularly to 
the younger Friends present, the first session 
of the meeting closed, under a feeling of thank- 
fulness for the privilege of being so bountifully 
fed from the Master’s table. 

The session for business was also a season 
of deep instruction and interest, wherein the 
affairs of the Church were transacted ina large 
measure of that “spirit and wisdom of Jesus, 
and love of each other” which is the badge of 
true discipleship. 

Among the subjects claiming the attention 
of the meeting were the reports of the com- 
mittees having the oversight of the indulged 
meetings at Atlantic City and Merchantville. 
The attendance at the former of these had at 
times reached two hundred persons during the 
past summer. Several Friends, not members 
of the Quarterly Meeting, expressed their 
sense of the value of this meeting, not only to 
our own members when sojourning there, but 
also to individuals not of our religious Society, 
who may at times avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to attend a meeting for worship held 
after the manner of Friends. 

Though the outlook for the meeting at Mer- 
chantville did not appear encouraging, it was 
thought best to continue it a further period of 
six months, in the belief that there were some to 
whom it would be helpful and tend to strengthen 
their life in best things. 
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Near the close of the meeting a young min- 
ister who had for some time past been visiting, 
in the love of the Gospel, its various subordi- 
nate branchesand some of the families thereof, 
feelingly alluded to the fact, that he believed 
the work to which he had felt called was now 
accomplished ; and that as he had passed among 
us, he had been encouraged with the belief that 
a renewed visitation of heavenly love was being 
extended to the young people of this Quarterly 
Meeting, the overflowings of which extended 
beyond the borders thereof. Under the feel- 
ing of solemnity which arose through these re- 
marks, and the renewed sense to which they 
gave rise of our individual responsibility, that 
nothing might be suffered to hurt or destroy 
in the Lord’s holy mountain until the knowledge 
of Him should fill the earth as the waters cover 
the sea (Psalm xi, 9), the meeting closed. 

The appearance of such a gathering in these 
days, when some begin already to speak of the 
decadence of Quakerism, could not fail of being 
a real comfort to those whose desire is for the 
upbuilding of Zion; that her borders may be 
extended, and her strength increased. Did 
any one seek consolation in galleries filled from 
end to end with plain substantial Friends, they 
must have found it there, where sixteen ap- 
proved ministers sat, showing forth by thought- 
ful face or word of exhortation the blessed 
effects of the Gospel of Christ. Did any one 
long to see, as of old, the spiritual life of the 
meeting arise and flow as from vessel to vessel, 
until the assembly was baptized into solemnity, 
they found it here, where it seemed as though 
the Lord of life and glory did move upon the 
hearts of the people and touch the lips of his 
ministers as with a live coal from his holy altar. 

WHEN God intends to fill a soul He first 
makes it empty ; when He intends to enrich a 
soul, He first makes it poor; when He intends to 
exalt a soul, He first makes it humble; when 
He intends to save a soul, He first makes it 
sensible of its own miseries, wants and noth- 
ingness. 

Our Saviour in the end of his beatitudes, 
speaks, ‘‘Great is your reward in heaven,” but 
in the beginning of them, He first saith, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” God deals in the spir- 
itual building, as men do in the artificial build- 
ing, the higher they intend to build, the lower 
and deeper do they lay their foundation. 

If God intends to lift you up to Christ, and 
mercy, and grace, and glory, He will then 
bring you low in the sense of your sinful mis- 
eries and spiritual wants, and self-nothingness 
and unworthiness. —Flavel. 


THE recognition of friends in heaven is a 
sweet doctrine to many, but the recognition of 
Christian brethren on earth ought to be equally 
precious. Many go off in raptures over the 
former, who practically ignore the latter. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Noble Words of a Dying Indian Chief. 


Martha Craig, an adventurous, talented young 
Irish woman, whose forefathers for the last 
three hundred years have dwelt in the same 
mansion in Belfast, Ireland, after having her- 
self sojourned Six years, working and mingling 
with the people among the vineyards in the 
south of France, eventually came to Canada, 
settling on the shores of the Georgian Bay 
amongst the Indian aborigines, at a place called 
Garden River Reserve, wventy miles from Sault 
Sainte Marie. 

Here she met with Begnoginini, the last 
hereditary chief of the Ojibeways, and son of 
the warrior, Shingwauk, who fought for Geo. 
Ill. at Niayara and Mackinac. She formed a 
deep friendship with old Begnoginini, and was 
adopted into the tribe under the name of 
Enookwashooshah (a brave woman). 

At first she was compelled to carry on her 
conversation with the old chief through an in- 
terpreter. She soon learned that it was Beg- 
noginini who had supplied Schoolcraft with the 
Indian traditions which appear in Longfellow’s 
great poem. ‘Hiawatha,’ it seems, is the 
Ojibeways’ Christ, who, they believe, went to 
heaven, and there received the religion which 
still prevails among the tribe. 

One of the sayings of Chief Begnoginini, who 
was somewhat of a socialist was, “The land 
belongs not to the red man, nor the pale face, 
but to the Great Spirit.” 

Chief Begnoginini has been dead for about 
nine months. “His last words to me were,” 
she said, “ ‘While the sun shines by day and 
the moon by night, while the waters flow to 
the sea, while the grass grows green, my pale 
face daughter, living or dead, I shall never 
forget you. Think good thoughts always, and 
the Great Spirit shall dwell around you and 
protect you from all evil; and who knows but 
that we shall meet in the land beyond the por- 
tals of the setting sun.’ ” 

Martha Craig has the distinction of being 
both a princess of the Ojibeways and Winne- 
bagos, and possesses some interesting photo- 
graphs of herself taken in native costume. 
She has obtained no end of Indian lore during 
her sojourn among the red men, and hopes to 
convert it into reading matter later on. 


oe 





Modern Heroes. 

There are some who think that bravery died 
with the Romans, that art has been decaying 
since the end of the palmy days of the Greeks, 
that all the noble virtues have long ceased to 
find lodgment in the human heart. .. . 

The Youth’s Companion tells of a young col- 
legian, embued with the pessimistic spirit, 
who was lamenting the decay of the higher 
virtues of the times. He had much to say now 
of Sidney and Sir Thomas Moore and other 
brave and chivalrous gentlemen, dead long 
ago. 

“Where will you find such men nowadays ?” 
he cried. “Nowhere. We are sordid and 
commonplace. We care for nothing but mak- 
ing money!” 

Presently his father told the story of Walla 
Tonaki, the Navajo boy who was condemned 
to death two years ago by his tribe; but such 
was their confidence in his honor that he was 
permitted to travel alone and unguarded for 
hundreds of miles to fulfill an engagement, 


giving his parole to return and be shot at the 
set time. 

“ And he was there,” said the squire. “ The 
tribe was in waiting, and at the very hour set 
the Tonaki appeared and quietly faced them 
ready for death. 

Then Tom’s mother recalled the story of the 
burning of the Charity Bazaar in Paris, and 
of the Duchess d’Alencon, who, with the roof 
dropping in flaming fragments around her, 
when a way was opened through the shrieking, 
struggling mass for her escape, drew back, 
saying: 

““My guests go first,” and remained till the 
charred, dead body was carried out. 

“ Courtesy and high breeding in the old time 
touched no loftier mark than that,” his mother 
said, with tears in her eyes. 

Some one else recalled Prof. Max. Muller’s 
account in his “My Indian Friends” of a 
Christian convert, Goreh, among the Hindus. 
His father was a high-class Brahmin, obliged 
by his position publicly to curse his son for his 
change of religion. He loved his son, and to 
avoid the necessity of pronouncing the curse, 
took a vow of perpetual silence. He retired 
into the forest and never uttered a word 
again. 

“ Here were a poor red Indian, a princess, 
and a Hindu who could touch hands with the 
great men of past ages, Tom,” said his father. 
“Human nature can rise to as great heights 
now as it ever did. And the opportunities 
come every day. Make ready to use them, 
and waste no time bewailing the golden age.” 

—Christian Standard. 


Great Men and Their Bible. 


The want of Bible knowledge among univer- 
sity students has been frequently commented 
upon. But, if it be true that misery loves com- 
pany, then the under graduates may take heart, 
if the following after-dinner conversation of 
high officials is correctly reported: 

A party of very distinguished men—Cabinet 
ministers, Senators, diplomats, scientists, gen- 
erals, and high officials—were earnestly en- 
gaged in an after-dinner conversation, in Wash- 
ington, when the conversation naturally drifted 
from politics to the proposed revision of the 
creed of the Presbyterian Church. Much to 
the surprise of each other, and to themselves 
perhaps, no one of the party was able to name 
the “Five Points of Calvinism” upon which 
the theological system of so large a commu- 
nity is based. Several undertook rather brashly 
to explain for the benefit of their less learned 
companions what Calvinism meant, and a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was able to name 
four points of Calvinism to his own satisfaction, 
although his accuracy was questioned by others, 
and he could not remember the fifth. His four 
points were: 

1. Original sin or total depravity. 

2. The freedom of the will. 

3. Predestination or election. 

4. The perseverance of the saints. 

Then somebody remarked that he once sat 
in the Union League Club at New York with 
Roscoe Conkling, Chester A. Arthur, and sev- 
eral other distinguished gentlemen who had 
been carefully educated in religious families, 
and that none of them was able to name the 
twelve Apostles. 


“That’s easy,” said a Senator, brashly, be- 





ginning “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
bless the bed that I lie on, Paul, the two 
Jameses, Jude, Barnabas—” and there he 
stopped, with some embarrassment. 

“Timothy,” suggested amajor-general, who 
is a vestryman in an Episcopal Church. 

“Nonsense,” answered a senator. “Timothy 
was a disciple of Paul’s. He wasn’t one of the 
twelve Apostles.” 

“ Nicodemus,” suggested one of the com- 
pany. 

“ Jeremiah,” suggested the third. 

“ Judas was one of the Apostles,” meekly 
came from & voice in the corner. 

He was a disciple,” came the curt reply. 

“ Weren’t the disciples and the Apostles the 


‘same thing?” inquired the meek voice, getting 


a little bolder. 

“Bartholomew” was suggested and accepted 
by several. 

“‘ What’s the matter with Peter?” exclaimed 
a modest young member of the Diplomatic 
Corps who had hitherto been silent. 

““How many does that make?” somebody 
asked, and they counted up ten for sure, with 
as many more doubtful. 

“Let’s look in the Bible,” somebody sug- 
gested, and the Good Book was overhauled in 
vain. Then an encyclopedia was appealed to, 
but it was not entirely satisfactory, for it in- 
cluded Thomas and Andrew in the list, and the 
Justice of the Supreme Court and two of the 
Senators were positive that Andrew was not 
an Apostle. All of which shows that great 
and learned men may know more about the 
science of earthly government than about the 
kingdom of heaven.—Zion’s Watchman. 





RITUAL (Rom. i: 20.) 
True love, as leader in God’s mystic strife, 
Outruns the tethered range of worldly life. 

Examine well that phrase! 

Deem it no cant that worldliness must cling 
Where’er the symbol supersedes the thing. 

Above all worldly ways, 

Right reason were not free for service true 
Did she once drop the metaphoric clue 

Lent man, from error’s maze 
Sound riddance to afford. To no high use 
Can age, sex, rank, or any gain conduce 

Until it so displays 

Love, from the semblance to the substance sure, 
Leading all lovers of communion pure. 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 
INSPIRATION ALONE THE POWER.— In view 
of the much speaking and long doctrinal ser- 
mons that have in these times of creaturely 
activity so largely occupied the hour of wor- 
ship in many of the Friends’ meetings, I have 
felt that there might be a lesson to some in 
the testimony of one who has passed his more 
than three score years, but has never been a 
member of any religious society, and has been 
unacquainted with Friends the most of his life. 
He said: “I am convinced that no man could 
for six months regularly attend silent Quaker 
meetings, and not be a changed being—not be 
a better man.” 

“There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing;” and I am persuaded were there no speak- 

| ing but by this inspiration our meetings would 
be larger and more vitalizing. For if the Lord 
quicken, we shall be quickened indeed. 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 172.) 

“We started on our journey at half-past one 
o’clock. My heart is filled with sweet peace, 
and joy that I have been enabled to leave all 
for the great Master’s cause. 

“23rd.—A very cloudy morning, rained till 
near noon. Yet it has been a pleasant day to 
me. Distributed a number of tracts which I 
have a hope may be a benefit to some poor 
wandering souls. 

“24th.—Reached Bedford at two o’clock. 
Very unexpectedly met with a pleasant recep- 
tion from two families of Friends in this place. 

“25th.—I had rather a sleepless night on 
account of the military disturbance here. Oh! 
what an awful thing for men to be preparing to 
slay one another. 

“26th.—At Maryville. But little rest. I 
feel very unwell and rather depressed in spirit. 
And no wonder, considering the condition of 
the excited public. Have written a letter to 
my dear children. I feel for them as for my- 
self. Oh! Holy Father, stretch forth thine 
all-protecting arm for our preservation in this 
vale of tears. 

“27th.—I see no way for me to get along, 
but more and more firmly to put my trust in 
Divine protection. My natural weakness is 
greatly felt at this time of trial. 

“28th.—First-day morning. We arrived 
here at the city of Atchinson yesterday. At 
the house of ——, who kindly received us. 
His wife and her mother are members of our 
Society. I had only thought of having an 
opportunity with the family, but now feel it 
required of me to have a public meeting for 
the citizens of this place, which is a great 
cross to me. 

“29th.—After a laborious though favored 
meeting at Atchinson, among a people who 
know nothing of our mode of worship, we made 
a drive of twelve miles. Oh! Father be pleased 
to turn the hearts of the people more unto 
thee and thy kingdom, that they may depend 
less on man. 

“30th—Arrived here at the house of our 
kind friend,——-. Had a meeting yesterday 
at Pardee, a very exercising time, yet I believe, 
we had a good meeting. We have concluded 
to rest in this neighborhood. My companion, 
Hannah Chantry, is very unwell. Evening. — 
I have spent the day in social visiting among 
acquaintances and relatives, and hope it has 
not been altogether unprofitable. I well remem- 
ber in days long gone that pleasant words from 
a friend whom I believed desired my welfare, 
were to me as a little brook by the way. 

“Fifth Month lst, 1861.—Attended Kansas 
Preparative Meeting, and I believe many of us 
could say that we had received a little refresh- 
ment from the sure Fountain of all good. 
Spent a very pleasant evening and night with 
dear cousins Moses and Martha Harvey. It 
seems that friends can not do enough for us 
where ever we go, of which we feel very un- 
worthy. May they have their reward. 


“2nd.—At Jonathan Mendenhall’s; came 
thirty-five miles. 

“3rd.—We had a small meeting here; re- 
ligion seems to be at a low ebb. The most so 
of any place we have visited inthe State. Oh! 
Lord, rouse the lukewarm that they may not 
only profess but possess a life in thee. 


“4th.—Arrived at Friends’ Indian Mission. 

“5th.—First-day. At the usual meeting we 
met with the few Friends here and the Indian 
children they have in charge. We had a pre- 
cious meeting. Several Indians came in from 
the neighborhood this evening to attend a 
meeting we felt like having with them at four 
o’clock. A very solemn season to me to meet 
with so many of these poor wild people. Yet 
I do believe there are tender hearted ones 
among them. 

“6th.—We visited the school this morning. 
I was surprised at the improvement these poor 
children are making in their studies, and the 
interest manifested by them. 

“We have an appointed meeting at Shaw- 
neetown, two miles from the mission, at five 
o’clock this evening, for those who are not in 
profession with us. I have visited the grave 
of my beloved friend and doctor, Jesse Harvey, 
who was laid here thirteen years ago. He spent 
the most of his last years for the benefit of the 
Indians and colored people in his native State, 
Ohio. 

“Tth.—We had a very orderly and pleasant 
meeting last evening. The first ever held in 
the town by Friends. 

“S8th.—Arrived at Eli Wilson’s last evening 
in good time. I feel very low. The most so 
since leaving home. Almost ready to call in 
question my being here. Yet I see no light on 
returning home. Oh! for more faith in thee 
and resignation to thy will, Oh! Heavenly 
Father. 

“9th.—Notwithstanding the low state of 
mind in which I went to Monthly Meeting, 
yesterday, I have great cause to adore and 
praise Him who opens and no man can shut. 
The peace and comfort granted me since meet- 
ing, is beyond description. May I learn day 
by day to put my whole trust in the Almighty 
Arm of power. Started for Spring Grove 
Monthly Meeting. Arrived at the city of 
Lawrence in time of a rain storm, which raised 
the waters so that we were obliged to stay at 
the town all night, at a very large hotel. But 
little sleep on account of the great excitement 
about the war. I do not remember feeling so 
nearly enveloped in gross darkness. My blood 
chills at the thought of the wickedness in this 
place. 

“10th—Had rather a wearisome journey. 
Though met with some very kind young Friends, 
where we took dinner, being water-bound a 
few hours at noon. 

“11th.—Still high waters and considerably 
detained on that account. A ferryman not 
being at his post detained us two hours, and 
when we came to the Pottawattamie River, it 
was brimming, and no ferry, so we were dis- 
appointed about getting to Spring Grove Meet- 
ing. 

“12th.—A very hard rain last night, and all 
the little streams areswollen. In the evening 
it ceased raining, and we crossed the river in 
a little skiff to the settlement of Friends, where 
we were kindly received. 

“13th.—My way seems quite closed up yester- 
day and to-day. Very closely tried in mind. 
See no way but to be still. 


“14th.—Very poorly this morning. The way | 
looks clear for us to have general notice given | 


to Friends and others of our expectation of 
being at meeting to-morrow. 
“15th.—A pretty good attendance, yet I was 





not able so fully to relieve my mind, as at some 
other times. 

“16th.—Arrived at Jesse Henley’s late this 
evening, feeling very unwell, but thankful that 
the Great Physician of value is round about 
and though the outward man is weakened by 
affliction, the inner man is strengthened in 
peace and praise. . 

“17th.—Quite weak in body, but feel lik 
having a meeting here with Friends and others 
this evening at three o’clock. 

“18th.—Had a favored meeting last evening. 
Many tender people present, who I trust were 
encouraged on their heaven-bound journey. 

“19th.—After a very fatiguing day’s jour- 
ney reached here late last evening at Curtis 
Hiatt’s. Very weak and low spirited. Rode 
seven miles to meeting and found quite a num- 
ber collected. And I believe we had a favored 
meeting, wherein the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls was felt to be in our very midst, un- 
worthy as we are. 

“20th.—This has been a trying day to me 
throughout, owing to an impression made on 
my mind that duty calls me to visit the Caw 
Indian tribe. My whole nature shrinks from 
it, for we are informed that I would have to 
speak through an interpreter. I fear I can 
not speak slowly enough for any one to follow 
me. Yet there seems no way for me to obtain 
true peace, which I so much desire, without 
obedience to my heavenly Father’s will.’’ 

[Here seems a fitting place to allude to this, 
her greatest difficulty, in speaking in public. 
The rapidity with which her discourses were 
delivered bothered some to keep up with and 
understand her. Consequently she was often 
spoken to in regard to it, and sometimes harshly. 
In speaking of it in private, she called it “the 
old song’’ and said she believed it had been 
wrong for her to desire so much to be able to 
please people. Her Friends thought she did 
improve in this line, though she said she could 
not so fully throw off the burden as when she 
spoke in her natural way. ] 

‘*So with humble heart and trembling steps 
I and my Friends (four in number) repaired to 
the woods, where about one hundred of these 
poor, distressing-looking people were seated 
or lounging on the grass. Before we reached 
the place my very heart yearned for this de- 
graded and afflicted people. Very soon after 
we were seated on anold rotten log, my heart 
was filled with the love of God to their poor 
souls. A young Indian boy, by the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, interpreted the best he could; 
I have heard that the Indians were well pleased 
with the meeting. By their expressions of 
satisfaction at the end of each sentence, I have 
no doubt they understood most of what was 
said to them.”’ 

[It was with difficulty that these Indians could 
be induced to assemble even in the woods. They 
had been having trouble among themselves, 
and a few of their number were killed in the 
fray. They thought they were going to be 
reproved for their conduct and were shy and 
sour at first. But soon after the speaking. 
commenced, the smoke from their pipes began 
to ascend as a signal of good will. And by 
the time the meeting ended, they had crept up 
close to the Friends, and so many came for- 
ward to shake hands that Ruth’s glove was 
spoiled. The love of God proved sufficient to 


bring into subjection the wild Indians, some of 
i 
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whom were equipped for war in their own fierce | 
and formidable style. Under other circum- 
stances the timid nature of the speaker would 
have shrunk from such an encounter. | 

(To be continued.) 


WEARING BLACK OR DRESSING IN MOURN- 
ING.—This, to my mind, is a subject of con- 
siderable importance. Shall we conform to 
this custom or not is a question that requires 
c onsideration, and it is much better to give it 
the needed thought w&en the pressure of 
preparation for the funeral services of some 
dear friend is not upon us. I had scarcely 
given the subject a thought when my dear 
father was suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, called hence to be with us no more. 
In common with the prevailing custom I sup- 
posed I must put on black clothing or I would 
not appear to honor or respect the dear de- 
parted one. I had but recently finished my 
school days and had just commenced teaching. 
I had an abundant supply of clothing for a 
year, but not one black dress had a place in 
my wardrobe. In debt for my education and 
but just beginning to help myself, I could ill 
afford the extra expense incident to a change 
of apparel. But1 thought I must, so went for- 
ward and arrayed myself in black, at not less 
than thirty dollars extra expense, though I 
economized to the utmost of my ability, bor- 
rowing what I could, etc. My experience con- 
vinced me that change of apparel for the dead 
is a very oppressive custom, to say the least. 
How often the poor widow feels compelled to 
increase her indebtedness in order to show due 
respect to her dear departed companion. 

Shall we not as Free Methodists come out 
from the world and be separate in this respect 
as well as from all other fashions and customs 
that we cannot follow to the glory of God ?— 
M. H. Freeland, in The Free Methodist. 


THE Sort Airs OF NANTUCKET.—There are 
some queer facts about it, which, perhaps, all 
the world does not know. For instance, that 
it belonged in its early historical days to New 
York State, and its settlers preferred and pe- 
titioned to become a part of Massachusetts ; 
also, that it is the only place in the Eastern 
Hemisphere where the Scotch heather grows. 
It has, in other respects, a flora peculiar to 
itself, which botanists have decided to be due 
to two causes. The first and most important, 
of course, is its mild and balmy climate, pro- 
duced by its envelope of warm air and water, 
which are tempered by the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream. The second cause is the stretches 
of common sands on which the virgin soil has 
never been disturbed by cultivation, and which 
are a garden of wild flowers blooming in lovely 
profusion. These lands were the undivided 
property of the original grantees of the island, 
and are the common and still undivided herit- 
age of nearly all the natives of Nantucket, 
who are their descendants. The winter cli- 
mate of the island is 20 degrees warmer than 
the mainland, and is said to be much like that 
of the Isle of Wight. "ndeed, some sanguine 
property owners are endeavoring to boom the 
town as a winter resort, so confident are they 
of the beneficent effects of its climate.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


vice by words of honest and sincere appre- 
ciation. Flattery is contemptible ; only vain 
spirits are elated by it. Insincerity is a sick- 
ening mockery; the sensitive soul turns away 
from it inrevulsion. But words of true grati- 
tude are always to human hearts like cups of 
water to thirsty lips. We need not fear turn- 
ing people’s heads by genuine expressions of 
thankfulness ; on the other hand, nothing in- 
spires such humility, such reverent praise to 
God, as the knowledge which such gratitude 
brings, that one has been used of God to help, 
or bless, or comfort another life.—J. R. Miller. 


Richard Shackleton to John Conran, About to 
Join the Society of Friends. 
BALTIMORE, 12TH of Fifth Month, 1772. 

Dear Friend:—1 have been favored with thy 
very friendly and obliging letter, and if my 
correspondence could prove of any service to 
thee, my new friend and old pupil should be 
heartily welcome to the best that it might af- 
ford. I have no doubt but that, as thy letter 
very sensibly intimated, the first great work of 
the inward creation has been, in measure, ef- 
fected in thee, and the great first moving 
cause to every right religious sense has said, 
“Let there be light.” By this light I believe 
thou hast seen the great superiority which fu- 
ture eternal happiness has above temporary 
gratification, and thy mind has been stirred to 
aspire after the experience of those things 
which make for thy present and future peace. 
Well, dear friend, keep to this light, and 
walk in the shining of it, and thereby thou wilt 
know, in the progress of this inward work, a 
being more and more separated from the dark- 
ness. 

Religion consists in knowledge and practice, 
hearing Christ’s sayings and doing them. Our 
great duty then is, diligently to wait on the 
motions of his Spirit in our own hearts, and 
faithfully to obey its requirings. 

It is not the accumulation of even right re- 
ligious notions in the head, it is not a facility 
of writing or speaking about them from such 
conceptions: it is not a good capacity by which 
we may give a reasonable plea for our relig- 
ious sentiments and conduct, and by which we 
may defend them from the attacks of others— 
it is notin these things that our stability and 
growth in religion consists. We may be clear 
in the head, and yet deceived in the heart. 
While our eyes are roving about in specula- 
tion in these matters an insidious adversary 
may lay snares for our feet, and he that thinks 
he stands may too late be convinced of his 
weakness by his fall. Let us, therefore, my 
dear friend, walk cautiously and circumspectly 
as in the day. Let us keep in the child’s 
state while we are but children waiting pa- 
tiently to be fed in due season with food con- 
venient for us, not seeking to be anything in 
form or degree, but as the inward operative 
principle of life shall gradually make us. The 
inward, as well as outward creation is, I had 
like to have said, infinite in its variety. Let 
us, therefore, not be so solicitous to model 
our conduct after the example of others, as 
desirous in simplicity to be what the Lord 
would have us to be. If we are passive enough 
in his hand to be squared, fashioned and fitted 

an apinane by Him, there is no fear but that in due time 

No pure, true, loving heart ever gets beyond | He will bring us into our proper respective 
being strengthened and warmed to nobler ser- | places in his church. 
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In the meantime let us keep a watch over 


the wanderings of our own imaginations, and 
know a limitation to them, as well asa bridle 
to our tongues. 
mony and frugality in religion, especially 
suitable to young beginners in this commerce. 
We should not be lavish of the main stock, but 
rather imitate the woman who took the leaven 
(received the precious visitation) and hid it in 
the three measures of meal till the whole, 
body, soul and spirit, was leavened. David 
also saith, “Thy word have I hid in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee.” 
closer this is put up in our own breasts, like a 
fire in a close oven, the sooner and the more 
effectually it will consume the chaffy and the 
transgressing (which is the combustible) na- 
tures, and then be as a flame of joy, purifying, 
keeping clean, enlightening and enlivening the 
mind through all its faculties. 


There is a laudable parsi- 


And the 


Importations of India Rubber. 


More than one hundred million dollars’ worth 


of India rubber has been imported into the 
United States during the past four years, and 
more than sixty million dollars’ worth in the 
last two years. 
portations of India rubber amounted to about 
fifteen million dollars; now they exceed thirty 
million dollars and are steadily increasing. 


A decade ago the annual im- 


Practically all of the importations of rubber 


come in crude form for use of manufacturers, 
who are constantly extending its application 


to various new lines of industry. Northern 
Brazil, Southern Mexico, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral Africa, India, the Straits Settlements, and 
the Dutch East Indies supply this increasingly 
important feature of our importations. Proba- 
bly no single article has made a more rapid 
growth in its relations to manufactures, and 
consequently commerce, in the past few years, 
than rubber. As a consequence, attention is 
now being given to the cultivation and sys- 
tematic production of the various plants and 
trees from which it can be produced. 

The above statement is suggested by the 
receipt by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
of a publication detailing the systematic efforts 
being made for the cultivation of India rubber 
trees and plants in the British colonies, es- 
pecially those of Central and South Africa. 
This, coupled with the well-known fact that 
our own Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready begun experiments and inquiries in this 
line in the island territories of the United 
States, adds greatly to the interest in this 
question and to the possibility that the thirty 
million dollars a year which we are now send- 
ing out of the country for this product may 
be expended under the American flag and 
among American producers. The fact that 
Southern Mexico and Central America are 
natural producers of India rubber in considera- 
ble and increasing quantities, and that large 
quantities are produced in and exported from 
the islands and mainland immediately adjacent 
to the Philippines, suggests great possibilities 
in this line, both in Cuba, Porto Rico, and in 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

India rubber is not, as is generally supposed, 
the product of a single tree, but is produced 
from a variety of trees and plants. Some of 
these flourish only in a moist soil and atmos- 
phere, while others thrive on stony soil, pro- 
vided they receive ample though intermittent 
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rainfall; though in most cases a tropical or 
subtropical climate is requisite. Most of the 
India rubber ef South and Central America 
and India is from trees, but in the islands of 
the Indian archipelago the supply of rubber is 
chiefly from a gigantic creeper, which in five 
years’ growth attains a length of two hundred 
feet and from twenty to thirty inches in cir- 
cumference, and which yields annually from 
fifty to sixty pounds of caoutchouc. Java, 
Sumatra, Penang, Singapore, and French Indo- 
China are already large producers of crude 
India rubber or caoutchouc, and its production 
in the West Indies has been sufficient to indi- 
cate the entire practicability of its being made 
an important industry in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
as well as in the Hawaiian, Philippine and Sa- 
moan Islands.—Christian Advocate. 

GIANT TrREES.—The Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a report on investigations of 
the big trees of California that brings out 
some interesting and new conclusions. It 
shows that the dimensions of the big trees are 
unequaled; that their age makes them the old- 
est living things. They are described by the 
report as “the grandest, largest, oldest and 
most majestically graceful of trees,” and “the 
scarcest of known tree species, with the ex- 
treme scientific value of being the best living 
representatives of a former geologic age.” 

The report says the bark of the big tree 
often is two feet thick and almost non-combus- 
tible. “The oldest specimens felled,” it says, 
“are still sound at the heart and fungus is an 
enemy unknown to it. Yet the big trees ap- 
parently have not increased their range since 
the glacial epoch. They have only just man- 
aged to hold their own on the little strip of 
country where the climate is locally favor- 
able.” 

The most recent investigations, according to 
the report, confirm the estimate that these 
giant trees probably live 5000 years or more, 
though few of even the larger trees are more 
than half as old. The average rate of growth 
is estimated at one inch of the diameter for 
every twelve years. The report also corrobo- 
rates the statements of one authority who 
says that one tree, on which he counted 4000 
rings, was undoubtedly in its prime “swaying 
in the Sierra winds when Christ walked the 
earth.” The report states, among other 
things, as the result of the official investiga- 
tions: 

“The only place in the world where the big 
tree exists is in ten isolated groves on the 
west slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
The species, however, represent a surviving 
prehistoric genus of trees once growing widely 
over the globe. The Southern groves show 
some reproduction, through which there is 
hope of perpetuating these groves. In the 
Northern groves the species hardly holds its 
own.” 

THINGS TO ForGET.—If you would increase 
your happiness and prolong your life, forget 
your neighbor’s faults, says an exchange. 
Forget the slander you have ever heard. For- 
get the temptations. Forget the fault-find- 
ing, and give a little thought to the cause 
which provoked it. Forget the peculiarities of 
your friends,and remember only the good points 

which makes you fond of them. Forget all 
















personal quarrels or histories you may have | 
heard by accident, and which, if repeated. 
would seem a thousand times worse than they 
are. Blot out as far as possible all. the disa- 
greeables of life; they will come, but they 
will grow larger when you remember them, 
and the constant thought of the acts of mean- 
ness, or, worse still, malice, will tend only to 
make you more familiar with them. Obliterate 
everything disagreeable from yesterday; start 
out with a clean sheet for to-day, and write 
upon it, for sweet memory’s sake, only those 
things which are lovely and lovable. 


Ee —— 















For “ THe FRienp.” 

When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee : and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned: neither shall the flames kindle upon thee (Isa. 
xliii : 2). 
For not a sparrow falls without thy notice, 

As true to-day as in the days gone by, 
And in the stream of bulrush and of lotus, 

The infant Moses still is guided by thine eye. 


Thy constant love to us has ne’er abated 
From Adam’s fall, down through Judea’s plain, 
And of the creatures which thy Word created 
Not one has ever come to thee in vain. 


Boundless thy mercies, as the sand in number, 
In justice meted, to the sons of men. 

They follow us to dawn, through midnight slumber, 
And every morning are renewed again. 


Third Month 11th, 1900. 
An Hour with an Ant. 


If you want to know how to accomplish a 
hard task, come with me and watch a little 
ant for an hour. 

She was a small, black ant, and seeing a 
brown worm eight times as large as herself, 
she was seized with an ambition to take it 
home in triumph. 

Now will you tell me how she knew that she 
could have no power over the worm while he 
was on his ten feet, that stuck to the sidewalk 
like glue? Before she attempted anything, 
she fastened her mandibles into his side and 
turned him over on his back just as you see 
Bridget turn the mattress. Then running to 
his head she again fastened ber mandibles and 
dragged him for a couple of inches. While 
she was pausing to get her breath the worm 
took the opportunity to get on his feet once 
more. The ant did not seem to notice the 
change in position till she tried again to drag 
the body. As soon as she felt it sticking, 
around she ran to the side, over went the 
worm in a trice, and once more the twostarted 
on their journey. Now they were close to a 
crack in the broad sidewalk, and I, thinking to 
help the little worker, in whom by this time [ 
was quite interested, lifted the worm across 
the crack. 

Did you ever try to help some one and find 
too late you had done exactly the wrong 
thing ? Then you know how I felt when that 
little ant began rushing around as if she were 
crazy, and when she got hold of the worm 
again began to drag it back across the very 
crack I had lifted it over. Can you guess 
why? She was taking a bee-line to her house, 
and I had changed the direction. But how 
was she to get that big body across a crack 
that could swallow them both? That was what 
I waited anxiously to see. Soon the worm 
felt himself going down, down into a dark 





abyss, and of course caught hold of the side to 
save himself, and when he once felt he had a 
hold on life, how he did hold on! The ant was 
not to be daunted; balancing herself on the 
edge, and holding on by her feet, she reached 
down her mandibles and dragged him by main 
force straight up the perpendicular wall to 
the top; nor did she stop till he was carried 
far enough from the edge not to get down 
again. 


In this way three cracks were safely crossed, 


and it was plain to see the worm was losing 
heart, although every time the ant paused for 
breath he would get over on his feet and have 


to be tossed back again. 

And now a new difficulty arose. The worm 
had been dragged about eighteen inches over 
the boards. Fourteen inches more would 
bring them to the ant’s house, or, rather, hill. 
But the way was now off the sidewalk, and no 
sooner did the worm feel the stubble under 
him than he gathered all his strength, turned 
over on his feet, and held on to every spear of 
grass for dear life. 

Indeed, it was his last chance, and I felt 
tempted to snatch him from the certain death 
awaiting him, but curiosity to see how this 
new obstacle would be overcome induced me 
to wait. The ant now felt justified in calling 
for assistance, and soon a dozen ants had come 
to help. Only five could work to advantage, 
so the rest, for ants never like to do the 
“ heavy looking on,” left to find other employ- 
ment. 

The first thing to be done was to get the 
worm on his back, and this proved no easy 
task. He could fasten his feet just as fast as 
the ants could unfasten them. At last two 
ants went to one end and two to the other. 
Each one of the four seized a foot in her strong 
mandibles and held it out as far as possible, 
while the fifth one turned the captive. It was 
the funniest sight! It was easy now to drag 
him two or three inches, but breath had to be 
taken, and again the worm fastened. In vain 
they tugged and pulled. He had evidently 
learned their tactics and knew how to defend 
himself. Suddenly his body moved along an 
inch and a-half, as if by magic? Was it 
magic? Not at all. One little ant had run 
up on an overhanging blade of grass, and, 
reaching down, holding on by the wonderful 
feet spoken of before, grabbed the poor crea- 
ture in the middle, raised it right up from the 
ground, and, keeping hold, ran along overhead 
till the end of the spear of grass was reached. 

This was the last struggle of any import- 
ance. The worm gave up discouraged. It 
was now only a question of time till they had 
dragged him through the stubble up to the 
door of the house in the hill, and I saw only 
a faint quivering as of dread as his body 
passed through the mysterious opening. I 
could not help wondering if the ant who started 
the capture received all the praise she de- 
served, or if the other four took the glory to 
themselves. 

At any rate, no one could take away her 
own satisfaction in overcoming and winning in 
the struggle.—Harriet Woodbridge, in “Birds 
and Nature.” 


A larger life still reigns! 

Religion, drawing her essential force 

Neither from nature’s nor from reason’s course, 
O’er both the rule retains. 
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A Vision of the Broad and of the Narrow Way. 


The following experience or vision of a re- 
ligiously inclined man, several years since de- 
ceased, is thought worthy a place in print: 

“T looked toward the east and saw a great 
wilderness, and in a moment | was transferred 
thither and was walking in it. 
the mouth of a cavern, which I entered and pro- 
ceeded to explore. I had not gone far when I 
observed the light was growing dim, but re- 
gardless of danger I pressed onward. At length 
when I thought of returning, I found myself en- 
veloped in total darkness. Thoroughly alarmed, 
I groped about in the darkness for a long time, 
trying to make my escape, but all in vain. At 
last, wearied out, I gave up in despair. At this 
moment my brother, who died at the age of 
nineteen years, stood by my side clothed in 
Taking me by the hand, he 
said, ‘ Brother, you can never make your es- 
cape from this dark cavern by the way in 
which you entered it: go with me. 
he led me a little way in the opposite direction 
from that in which I had been going, and then 
pointing upward to a narrow crevice in the 
rock, far overhead in the roof of the cavern, 
through which the light was streaming, said, 
‘That is your only way of escape,’ and then 
immediately vanished through this opening. 
I suceeded at last in climbing up the rocky 
sides of the cavern to the opening, and for a 
long time endeavored to force my body through, 
but found it impossible, the opening was so 
At length my footing gave way, and 
I hung suspended by the ends of my fingers 
over the rocky bed far beneath me. 
moment I cried out, ‘Lord, save or I perish.’ 
In a moment a hand was extended from above 
firmly clasping my own, and I was helped to 
make my escape, but not without having my 
clothes torn from my body, and yet I was un- 
harmed. I now stood on a broad, firm rock by 
the side of my deliverer, and as I looked upon 
him I knew he was my Saviour. 
was a mountain of solid white granite, almost 
perpendicular, and so high that its summit 
seemed to pierce the clouds. 
extremity of this mountain, which extended a 
great distance, I beheld a country of such sur- 
passing beauty and loveliness that language 
would fail me to describe it. 
this mountain, starting from the rock on 
which I stood, throughout its entire length 
was hewn a narrow path. This path and all 
the mountain above it shone and glistened with 
a light that was like that of the sun, and yet 
I could see no sun but all below it was shrouded 
In this path I saw here and 
They all were clothed in 
white raiment and a soft halo of light encir- 
cled their heads. 

“T longed to travel with them to that beauti- 
ful land, but the way was so narrow I feared 
to venture, and I saw there was no other way 
The mountain could not be scaled, 
and the abyss below the path was so dark and 
terrible as to forbid the faintest ray of hope. 
Then I looked to the left, and a little way from 
where I stood I beheld a large circular lake— 
and over this lake hung a dark forbidding 
cloud that to a large extent excluded the light. 
I saw that the surface of the water was greatly 
agitated, and when my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness I saw the cause. 


was filled with human beings, who all seemed 
to be struggling in the agonies of death. Then 
I saw a very broad, smooth road leading down 
a gentle incline to this lake. It was filled with 
men and women walking in great haste toward 
I observed they were nearly all well 
and fashionably dressed, all being clothed in 
black, and as they came to the lake they 
plunged in, so that there was a never-ending 
and never-ceasing stream of humanity flowing 
into this lake every moment of time. 

“The crowd was so great that they con- 
stantly jostled each other, and I wondered 
greatly when those who were behind saw the 
fate of their companions that none turned 
back. Sick at heart in beholding this terrible 
picture, 1 turned once more to the right, when 
my Deliverer addressed me as follows: ‘Thou 
hast been rescued from the horrible pit and 
thy feet are upon the rock, but thou canst not 
remain here in idleness. 
before thee—thou seest the travellers therein 
and their final destination. 
these ways thou wilt walk.’” 

[The Friend to whom we are indebted for 
the above relation writes: 
quainted with the person [giving his name], 
all through his younger life, he having a birth- 
right in our Society, but never living near 
Friends or any Friends’ meeting. Consequently 
he went with the Methodists for a time, but 
becoming uneasy with some of their practices 
he left them and was not in connection with 
any religious body, but an exemplary man, I 
am told, in the neighborhood where he lived. 
He sent this account to one of my sisters not 
long before his death, informing her that he 
had never showed it to any one, but felt like 
placing it in her hands, and she gives me the 
liberty of offering it to thee.”] 


I soon came to 


white raiment. 
The two ways are 


Choose which of 


“T was well ac: 





THE WEATHER BUREAU ON LIGHTNING.—In 
view of the presence of the cyclonic period of 
the year when thunderstorms are of almost 
daily occurrence a report prepared by Prof. 
Henry of the United States Weather Bureau 
on the subject will be read with peculiar in- 
It is unpleasant at the outset to note 
that the number of deaths from lightning 
stroke is increasing. For the year 1899 it was 
the largest on record. During the twelve 
months five hundred and sixty-two persons 
were killed instantly, or received such injuries 
as speedily resulted in their death. 
tion eight hundred and twenty received shocks 
more or less severe, from which they ultimately 
recovered. Some of these recovery cases pre- 
sented peculiar features. In several instances 
the clothing of the person struck was set on 
fire and their bodies were badly burned, yet 
they ultimately experienced complete recovery. 
In some of the fatal cases there was no out- 
ward injury visible, while in others discolora- 
tion of the skin was observable all over the 


At the farther 


In the side of 


in total darkness. 
there a traveler. 


Some valuable hints are given in the report 
regarding the precautions that should be taken 
to avoid danger while a thunder-storm is in 
progress. Many housewives are partial to wire 
clothes-lines, and insist in having them strung 
across their back yards. 
not only subject the laundress to danger, but 
imperil any building to which the wires may 
be attached. One dozen persons were killed 

last year either in the act of stripping such 


By so doing they 
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clothes-lines or by coming in close proximity 
to the wires during the storm. Several fires 
were started through wire clothes-lines being 
stretched between trees in the yard and the 
house. It is never wise to take shelter under 
a tree during a thunder-storm. About eleven 
per cent. of all deaths that occurred last year 
were caused in that way. People in the house 
during a storm should keep away from the 
chimney and should not sit between open doors 
or by open windows. Riders should dismount 
from their horses and stand as far from them 
as possible during the storm.—Chicago Evening 
Post (Eighth Month). 


The Annatto Plant. 

R. T. Clayton, United States Consul at Paré, 
Brazil, states that the specific name Biza of 
the annatto plant is the native name of the 
Indians of Darien, and the Brazilian name of 
the plant is wrucuara, or plant bearing urucu, 
the latter being the Brazilian name of the pig- 
ment annatto. There are probably two species 
in Brazil, Bixa orellana and Bixa urucurana, 
the former being indigenous to the West Indies, 
but the two are very much alike, and it is hard 
to say which species is grown in the Amazon 
Valley; probably both are found, but they re- 
semble each other so closely that to the ordin- 
ary observer they are undistinguishable. The 
species usually considered as producing annat- 
to is Bixa orellana. This species is a small 
tree or large shrub growing from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet in height, bushy from the 
root or forming a single stem. He has never 
known the plant to be met with growing wild, 
though it is often many miles from any habita- 
tion, but it always marks the site of a former 
house or plantation. The two species, or per- 
haps only varieties, grown in Brazil differ only 
in the color of the flower and fruit, which in 
the one are pink and red, respectively, while 
the other has white flowers and greenish-yellow 
fruit. The coloring matter seems to be of the 
same shade in both, and there is no apprecia- 
ble difference between the two kinds in the 
quantity produced. 

The tree is cultivated in the whole Amazon 
Valley, and is always seen around the houses 
of the Indians. It appears to attain a great 
age,but never becomes very large; the trunks 
of the largest measure about eighteen inches 
in diameter at the base. Nor is any particular 
care required in its cultivation, further than 
to grow them in full sunshine, and to keep the 
plants when young quite free from weeds. 
Three years after they are propagated from 
seeds the plants begin to bloom. R. T. Clay- 
ton suggests that the plant might also be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, a suggestion which seems 
to have a sound basis, for sometimes the plants 
grow so freely that they form suckers around 
the parent, making a dense bush with many 
stems. In Brazil the fruit matures rapidly 
after flowering, and is ready to gather in about 
two months; if gathered as soon as matured, 
the tree at once makes fresh growth, and 
flowers and fruits anew. The practice, how- 
ever, is to allow the fruit to remain on the 
tree until wanted for use; it dries, and as the 
capsule does not readily burst, the seeds re- 
main long in good condition. Within a few 
months the tree is again in bloom, and usually 
one sees flowers and both immature and dry 
fruit on the tree at the same time. With the 
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“Ritualism abhors ‘private judgment,’ and the 
universal priesthood of believers. It wants a re- 
turn to the religious thought and practice of the 
Dark Ages, and to bring the Church of England 
into submission to the Church of Rome. Whatever 
becomes of the Anglican clergy it is very certain 
that the English people will never submit them- 
selves to the rule of an alien or a native priest- 
caste. At least they cannot do so till they have 
flung away their New Testaments.” 

The French Government is tiring of priestly do- 
mination. The recent deakaration of its policy to- 
ward the Roman Catholic Chtrch by Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, is a revelation to many, and must have a 
far-reaching influence. He calls it to account for 
training up one-half of the Republic to manhood in 
such a way that “it cannot mix with other citizens 
as citizens. It raises an exclusive class which 
works to its own advantage and to the disadvan- 
tage of theState.” In future it is proposed to cur- 
tail and limit the acquisition of property by reli- 
gious congregations and not to admit those who 
have been educated after the ‘clerical methods’ 
into the public service. 





Desperate moral conditions of society require 
radical measures to correct them. Satan will never 
be converted. He is the active cancer on society. 
He must be cast out before there can be moral 
health. 

It is truth, not soft sentimentalities, that bring 
reformation. It was truth, not music, that pierced 
the heart of Luther with convictions of sin, and 
led to the Reformation. It was the light from 
heaven that struck Saul blind and helpless on the 
way to Damascus and led to his ministry, by which 
the world has been made better in all ages. Why 
are men so reluctant to resort to the power of God 
for the salvation of man from all his corruptions? 
They will hunt in vain for a substitute. Their 
labor will be in vain till they return to the old 
paths of God’s word for the salvation of the world. 
—Christian Instructor. 





The marriage of Anna Gould to the spendthrift 
Frenchman may have been a love match, but it has 
certainly been a very expensive affair. The Count 
Castellane and his wife have made the Jay Gould 
millions fly, and, had nota halt been called, it would 
not have been many years before the wife’s share 
of the immense fortune would have entirely disap- 
peared. Their extravagances have been limitless, 
and when one London bric-a-brac dealer hasa claim 
of nearly half a million of dollars against them 
some idea of their reckless waste of money can be 
obtained. 

How much better are the views of Helen Gould, 
a sister of the Countess, on the best use of wealth. 
The American published recently a letter from her 
on this subject, in which she said: 

“The Christian idea that wealth is a stewardship 
or trust, and not to be used for one’s personal plea- 
sure alone, but for the welfare of others, certainly 
seems the noblest; and those who have more money 
or broader culture owe a debt to those who have 
had fewer opportunities. And there are so many 
ways one can help.”—Baltimore American. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaATES—A proposed treaty with England to fa- 
cilitate the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, known 
as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, has engaged the attention 
of the Senate for several days. It has been much altered 
in that body by amendments. 

Some changes in the joint note of the Powers to China 
has occasioned delay in the negotiations. A dispatch from 
Washington, says: Instructions were cabled to Minister 
Conger to accept the change suggested. The authorities 
are very much concerned over the seeming unwillingness 
of Great Britain and Germany to close the negotiations. 
The Administration has decided to leave to the Ministers 
in Pekin the decision as to the amount of indemnity. It 
is thought it will not exceed $200,000,000, and will be di- 


vided among the Powers in accordance with the damage ! 
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sustained and the expenses undergone. Incase of failure 
to agree the matter will be referred to The Hague Con- 
ference for determination. 

Robt. W. Wilcox, of Hawaii, a delegate to Congress 
from three islands, has taken his seat in the House of 
Representatives. He has the swarthy skin of a native 
Hawaiian and speaks with a slight native accent. It is 
said he will propose some changes in the Hawaiian law, 
including an amendment, whereby the Hawaiian language 
may be used in the courts as well as the English language. 

The officials of the Weather and Hydrographic Depart- 
ments of the Government assert as a general proposition, 
the rainfall is no greater or less, and the streams of the 
country, except in rare instances, carry as much water as 
they did when white men first settled along their banks. 
This theory of an unchangeable average advanced by the 
water experts is sustained by the records of every part of 
the world, no matter how far back they may go. In every 
section where man has been afforded an opportunity of 
observation it is found that there is a normal average of 
rainfall, which, however exceeded in one period of years, 
will be maintained in a following period by an equal de- 
crease. European observations extend back several] cen- 
turies, long enough to cause the weather experts to admit 
the possibility of drawing accurate deductions, and in even 
the comparatively brief time covered by observations in 
the United States the European experience has been re- 
peated in succeeding periods of drought and moisture. 

A dispatch from Washington says that the recent ex- 
periments with mosquito inoculation have been entirely 
successful in 80 per cent. of the cases under treatment. 
These experiments are being conducted by Dr. Read and 
other surgeons of the army near Havana. They are based 
upon conclusions reached by Major Read and other medi- 
cal officers recently appointed to conduct scientific inves- 
tigations with’ reference to the acute infectious diseases 
prevalent in Cuba. So far the inoculation has been con- 
fined to Spanish immigrants intending to settle in Cuba 
and desirous of making themselves immune to yellow fever. 
These persons have voluntarily presented themselves for 
inoculation with a full understanding of the nature of the 
experiment. 

The world’s output of gold for the calendar year 1899 
was $306,584,900. The production of the United States 
was $71,053,400, a great increase over the preceding year. 

Two gigantic skeletons of the extinct species of lizard, 
called the Dinosaurus, have been lately found near Fort 
Meade, South Dakota. One is th perfect preservation and 
is part of an animal forty feet long. 

Some at least of the great redwood trees of California 
will be preserved, the State having recently come into pos- 
session of about four hundred acres of redwood forest 
through the will of the late J. B. Armstrong, of Clover- 
dale, Sonoma county. The tract is to be held as a public 
park. 

Telephoning without wires has been accomplished by 
transmitting the voice across the Mississippi River, near 
Minneapolis, a distance of over 1000 feet. 

There were 369 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 7 less than the previous 
week and 76 less than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 206 were males and 163 females: 47 died 
of consumption of the lungs ; 55 of inflammation of the 
lungs and surrounding membranes; 14 of diphtheria; 15 
of cancer; 12 of apoplexy, and 4 of typhoid fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 10%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 

GrRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 734 to 73%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 to 424c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 3lc. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5} to 54c.; good, 5 to 54c.; me- 
dium, 42 to 4%c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 44 to 4$c; good, 33 to 4c.; 
common, 2 to 24c.; spring lambs, 44 to 6}c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 

ForEIGN.—A general state of anarchy is reported to 
exist in China, and numerous encounters have taken place 
between the Boxers and the European troops, attended 
with loss of life. A despatch from Pekin says: “The 
Russians have purchased $700,000 worth of rice, which is 
being given to destitute Chinese. General Chaffee, the 
American commander, is also having a large amount of 
rice issued, and the other nations are displaying liberality. 
DeGiers, the Russian Envoy, says that Russia is making 
no exception in favor of Christians, because the latter 
have the least needs.” 

A despatch from Paris says: “‘ By order of the Govern- 
ment a number of cases filled with Chinese loot, sent to 
President Loubet and others by General Frey (commander 
of the French marine force in China), will be embargoed 
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at Marseilles when they are unshipped. This action of 
the Government of France is evidently an outcome of the 
protest of General Chaffee against looting, which called 
attention to the fact that the military forces were de- 
spoiling China of works of art. The Government here 
has come to the conclusion that the articles in the cases 
cannot be considered prizes of war, and that, therefore, 
they do not belong to the soldiers who seized them.” 

An ex-German Court Chaplain says the Emperor of 
China has incurred the enmity of the Dowager Empress 
by accepting the Christian faith. 

Secret societies in China threaten an uprising to drive 
out all foreigners. 

An exploration by Prof. Markgraf, of the Yenessei and 
Obi Valleys in Siberia, has lately been made which disprovea 
the commonly ac. epted notion that the Siberian plain grows 
more and more flat as one approaches the Northern Ocean. 
He found the exact contrary true, the coast country being 
rugged and in places almost mountainous. There are 
forests of leafy trees to the edge of the sea, and Professor 
Markgraf believes 2,000,000 boards could easily be got 
out by water every summer. There is an abundance of 
fish and excellent grazing for cattle. There are no roads, 
and the building of railways is advised. 

During the unpreceded rainfall at Calcutta in the third 
week of Ninth Month 12 people were killed and 182 brick 
houses, besides 409 huts, fell to pieces. The rainfall in 
one week was 45 inches. 

According to reports presented to the English Parlia- 
ment there have been 15,625 cases of typhoid fever 
among the British troops in South Africa, of which 3,642 
proved fatal. 

General Kitchener, the British commander in South 
Africa, reports the defeat of General Clements forces by 
the Boers in the Transvaal, and that 555 men are missing 
from the British troops. General Kitchener is reported 
to have sent afresh and urgent request to the Govern- 
ment to send out every available mounted man. Subse- 
quently fighting appears to have taken place, in which the 
Boers lost heavily. 

In thirty-two years there have been granted by Parlia- 
ment and the courts but 271 divorces in the whole Do- 
minion of Canada. There has not been a divorce in Prince 
Edward Island, population 100,000, in thirty years. 

The Gokteik viaduct, in the Shan Hills of British Bur- 
mah, the highest railroad bridge in the world, has been 
completed by the Pennsylvania Steel Company and for- 
mally handed over to the Burmah Railway Company. 

Thirty bridges in Africa are to be built by American 
companies, the contracts for which are said to require 
135,000 tons of steel. 

During the year 1899 no fewer than 3607 vessels, with 
221,000 passengers, passed through the Suez Canal. Of 
these 2726 were merchant ships, 736 mail steamers and 
145 warships and transports. 

A balloon fitted with automatic instruments was sent 
up recently in Paris and came down safely. The instru- 
ment showed that it had risen to 56,000 feet, or over 104 
miles. At that height the temperature outside the bal- 
loon was 102 degrees below zero. 

The largest match factory in the world is the Vulcan 
match factory, at Tidaholm, Sweden. It employs over 
1200 men, and manufactures daily 900,000 boxes of 
matches. 

Railways use up over 2,000,000 tons of steel a year, al- - 
most half the world’s product. 


NOTICES. 
Saran T. SmitH has been appointed agent for THE 
FRIEND, in place of Sarah Huestis, released at her own 
request. Address, Chester Hill, Morgan Co., Ohio. 











TIME CHANGED FOR HOLDING MEETING AT WEST CHESTER, 
Pa.—With the approval of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Media, Eleventh Month 13th, 1900, of a religious 
concern of Thos. H. Whitson, a meeting for worship was 
appointed to be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, at West 
Chester, on First-day, the sixth of First Month, 1901, at 
2.30 p. M., at which Friends and especially the younger 
members are invited to be present. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Kor convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EpWwArD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Whittier, Linn Co., 
Iowa, on the twenty-second of Fifth Month, 1900, ARTHUR 
HowELL Mort, son of Richard and Sara Mott, of Viola, 
Iowa, and CAROLINE EMBREE, daughter of Samuel and 
Mary Ann Embree, of the former place. 












